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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CIVIL WAR-V. 

BY SIR WILLIAM HOWARD RUSSELL, LL.D., SPECIAL CORRE- 
SPONDENT OP "THE TIMES" (LONDON). 



On the 22d and 23d of July the streets of Washington presented 
an unseemly and disgraceful aspect. The streets were thronged 
with disorderly soldiers congregated round the drinking saloons ; 
the side paths crowded with men who belonged to all arms ; com- 
missariat carts, country wagons, sutler's vans and ambulances 
filled with men — some not sober — rolling towards the railway 
station ; General Mansfield, in much distress, running backwards 
and forwards to restore order, and mounted patrols were set to 
work to clear the streets. 

It is the way with republics at all events, if not with mon- 
archies, to deal promptly with unfortunate generals. The President 
at once telegraphed to General McClellan, a junior of McDowell 
and a class-fellow of .Beauregard, to take command of the Federal 
army. General Patterson, who did not succeed in preventing 
Johnston getting away from Winchester and throwing his battal- 
ions on the flank and rear of the Federals, was " honorably dis- 
charged." The poor man in his farewell order did not venture to 
say a word about the regiments, constituting the greater part o-f 
his force, which had insisted on leaving as soon as their three 
months were up, which happened to be the very moment they 
were about to be of service against the Confederates. I had seen 
on the morning of Bull Eun a magnificent regiment marching 
away steadily from the field. They actually left a battery in 
their camp for anyone who liked to take it. McDowell recorded 
the fact in his historic despatch : " They marched off the field 
to the sound of the enemy's guns." He did not complain of that 
now, nor did he say a word against General Tyler, whose incon- 
siderate movement had caused much mischief. He by no means 
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despaired of the situation. He did not blame the men who had 
run away, but he admitted frankly that the army was not fit to 
fight. They were disorderly on coming into action and before 
it ; they stopped at streams to drink, delaying all the columns ; 
they wasted the provisions and left themselves without food. 
The brigades, and even divisions, were not in their places ; the 
men were possessed with delusions about masked batteries and 
cavalry. As to the plan of attack itself, presuming that Patter- 
son ought to have arrested Johnston's march, no objection could 
be made. To compare small things with great, Patterson's fail- 
ure, except that there was no Ligny before him, was like that of 
Grouchy, who could not arrest the mareh of Blficher to join the 
Allied Armies at Waterloo. 

That night I dined with M. Mercier, the French Minister, 
in his pretty house on the heights of Georgetown, where I met Lord 
Lyons, Mr. Monson, M. Baroche, who had arrived after a tour 
in the Southern States, Madame Mercier and some other ladies. 
M. Mercier was firm in the conviction that the Union was gone, 
and that an attempt to restore it by force would end in tremen- 
dous disaster. M. Baroche declared that the Union was as dead 
as the Achaian League. After dinner a tobacco concilium, in 
which Lord Lyons did not participate as far as tobacco was con- 
cerned, was held under the shade of the trees in the garden. Be- 
low us flowed the Potomac, and at the other side of the river the 
Federal flag floated over Fort Corcoran, and from Arling- 
ton House, whence the grand army set forth to crush the 
great rebellion. The plateau was covered with runagates 
driven out of the city or stopped at the bridges. At that very 
moment Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward were passing through the 
ruck of the straggling debris. The President soon had a striking 
proof of the terrible disorganization. An officer of the regular 
army was endeavoring to get the crowd in Fort Corcoran into 
order. He was menaced with death, because he threatened to 
have an officer of the Sixty-ninth shot for disobeying his orders. 
The men of the battalion rushed to the President and complained 
that Sherman — for it was he— had insulted their officer. When 
the President inquired into the cause of the tumult Sherman re- 
plied : " I told the officer that if he refused to obey my orders I 
would shoot him on the spot ! I repeat it now, sir ; if I remain in 
command here, and any man refuses to obey my orders, I will 
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shoot him on the spot." This firmness in the presence of the 
President, overawed the mutineers, and they set about the work 
that Sherman had ordered them to execute. 

Next day I rode with Mr. Monson across the Long Bridge to 
Arlington House. McDowell got out his plans and maps and put 
them on a table under a tree in front of his tent to explain the 
battle. Covered with obloquy, put under his junior, and removed 
from his command, he displayed a self-possession and amiability, 
a complete absence of vindictiveness against press and politicians, 
that marked a philosopher and a man who was conscious that he 
had done his duty. 

A shabby little man with a bal masqui conspirator air, 
introduced himself to me at M. Mercier's, one day, as " Adam 
Gurowski, at your service, sir, called Count Gurowski in Eu- 
rope, but I am an American and a republican ! What Pole who 
has suffered as I have from monarchs could be anything else 
but a republican ? " He was an employe in the State Depart- 
ment, to which his qualifications as a linguist, no doubt, made 
him valuable. He spoke and wrote English, French, German, 
Russian, Polish — perhaps many other tongues. He had been 
neck deep in conspiracies all his life — a carbonaro with Louis 
Napoleon, a plotter with Cavaignac, an adviser of Mazzini, pros- 
cribed and exiled, a professional barricade-architect, cynical, 
censorious, sarcastic, and amusing. He spoke with the most 
profound contempt of "Washington politicians, as soon as he had 
ascertained that he need not be afraid of my repeating his dia- 
tribes, and he was indiscriminating in abuse as he was capricious 
in judgment. The hero of one day was the miserable fiasco of the 
next. He was not disconcerted by having to sing palinodes perpetu- 
ally. He was well read, a scholar, full of wise saws and modern in- 
stances. His comments were amusing, his love of gossip intense, and 
his thirst for information insatiable. For his Chief, Mr. Seward, 
he had a lofty contempt — spoke of him as "a grotesque Orbilius, 
aping the statesman ; " and in his soul of souls he hated the 
vulgar democracy which had clambered into power, though he 
flamed and burst out into fire when he spoke of the South. 
He told me many things about the intrigues which he averred 
were active and potent in the making of the Cabinet. " You 
dined with them. A strange crew, were they not ? All but 
Chase and Blair. God help this unfortunate Republic ! " As I 
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did not make any remark, he said, with a sinister smile : " I sup- 
pose they thought the London Times would be quite converted 
by eating the President's dinner ! They are so shallow and ig- 
norant !" Some of his anecdotes were amusing. He told me he 
had seen a curious memorandum of Suwaroff in reply to some 
censure that had been addressed to him by the Minister at St. 
Petersburgh for sacrificing the lives of his soldiers in brusque 
assaults of strong places, instead of reducing them by regular 
siege. The old Muscovite demonstrated that it was far less deadly 
to storm at once, even though the loss were considerable, than to 
proceed by regular sap and bombardment, as in the end it would 
come to storming the breach after losing men daily and nightly 
by the fire of the place, by sorties, and by sickness. 

When the government sent away the British Minister from 
Washington for alleged infractions of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act by procuring recruits for the army in the Crimea, the French 
Minister, M. Mercier, waited upon General or Governor Marcy 
to expostulate, in the name of the Emperor, with the State De- 
partment, for such an unfriendly proceeding towards England, 
then allied with France in the great war with Russia, and adduced 
many arguments against Mr. Crampton's treatment in an eloquent 
appeal for gentler measures. Mr. Marcy listened to the end 
without saying a word, busily intent on the nice arrangement 
of his fingers, and then sticking his knife into his desk he asked : 
"Well, M. Mercier — and how is Madame ?" 

I had not seen him for some weeks, but the eager, bitter little 
man came upon me full of notes of interrogation more than once. 
He was very severe upon poor old Scott. " You see," said he, 
"if Bull Run had been a victory, the credit would have been 
given to Scott, who had conducted the campaign from his bed- 
room. As it is, all the blame will be McDowell's." I was not 
aware at the time that the Count was keeping a diary, since pub- 
lished, in which he recorded the impressions of the hour and his 
own opinions — very pretty reading, indeed — or I would have given 
him a very different reception. But a day or two after the Bull 
Run letter appeared I met and stopped him as he was scrambling 
round the corner of Willard's Hotel. " Ah, Mr. Russell, you 
still here ! I suppose you will be packing up your trunks soon ? " 
I heard afterwards that he informed Mr. Stanton, Secretary of 
War, that I told him, " over a glass of whiskey," that the Times 
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"intended to destroy the Union!" I never drank a glass of 
whiskey or of anything with him in my life ! He also circulated 
the story that Mr. Seward informed Sam Ward, when he was 
going South with me quasi my secretary, that Mr. Lincoln did 
not intend to force the Union on the South if the people were 
unanimously against it. As I bade him good-bye, Count Gur- 
owski, said: "If I were you, sir, I would return to Europe." 
"Will you come with me, Count ?" He turned with an angry 
scowl and walked on. 

If American generals were so cruelly assailed for failure they 
could not avoid, what had a foreign journalist who had the mis- 
fortune to describe it to expect ? I had not long to wait before 
my anticipations of the reception my letter in the Times would 
receive were justified. " At last," exclaimed the New York 
Times, " the despatch of the correspondent, which was awaited 
with as much impatience as many a Presidential message, has 
reached our shore." The general conclusion was that I had spun 
out of my own brain a curious battle-piece as unsubstantial as 
" the stuff that dreams are made of." Even papers — such as 
the New York World — that spoke of the retreat as " the hideons 
headlong confusion beyond hope " joined in the cry. The New 
York Tribune spoke of " the whirlwind of panic that nothing 
could resist ; " "how our troops, disorganized, scattered, mad- 
dened with terror for which 'they had no just cause, came pour- 
ing in amongst us, spreading the contagion of their fear. In 
the race from fancied danger all regiments and all divisions 
mingled. Even the sentiment of shame had gone ! The agony 
of this overwhelming disgrace can never be expressed in words." 
The Chicago Tribune published a letter which stated, tout bonne- 
tnent, that I " did not see the rout at all." The Providence 
Journal gave space to a letter from a gentleman who averred I 
was "at no time within sight or musket shot of the enemy," 
and that I " dreamed of what I wrote to the Times." The out- 
burst of vituperation gathered strength and increased in vehe- 
mence as articles in the English prese, founded on my report, 
came to hand. 

Burnside, Barnard, Barry, commanding the artillery, and Sher- 
man communicated with me, some by word, some in confidential 
notes. Officers, like Porter, assured me that they would vouch, 
if they could, in a court of justice that every word that I had 
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written was true. General Meigs and Colonel MacComb, of the 
United States Engineers, visited me to express their regret. 
Captain Wright, aide-de-camp to General Scott, Commodore 
Wise, of the navy, and others, brought friendly messages. Lord 
Lyons, whom I saw every day, assured me that the opinion of 
thinking men in the States was no way influenced by the attacks 
to which " Bull Run Russell " was exposed. 

An attack of malarial fever placed me in the hands of Dr. Miller, 
a great Virginian much esteemed in Washington, who ordered 
liberal draughts of mint julep with some subtle powder. Till I 
was able to go out I read no newspapers, and the moment I could 
leave my room I went to a reception at the White House. Mr. 
Lincoln had quite recovered his spirits. The President's manner 
was as cordial as usual, and he meaningly said : " You will see 
some of your Bull Run friends off duty ; I think they will have 
to do without swords and shoulder-straps." 

It was stated in a Philadelphia paper that McDowell sat up 
all night before Bull Run drinking, smoking, and playing cards, 
and that he was helplessly drunk during the battle. McDowell 
never drank wine, spirits, malt, tea or coffee. He never smoked 
or used tobacco in any form, nor did he play cards. Colonel 
Richardson officially accused Colonel Miles of losing the battle 
through drunkenness. 

The battle at Bull Run had proved the mettle of the North. 
A great upheaval, wider, deeper, than that which had taken 
place when the North was aroused by the echoes of the bom- 
bardment of Sumter, rolled over the Union from the ocean to 
the Alleghanies. 

I made McClellan's acquaintance the second day I was out — a 
soldierly, resolute-looking man, in the prime of life, somewhat 
Napoleonic in actual height and breadth, with a good head set 
firmly on square shoulders. His features regular and prepossess- 
ing ; a short, thick moustache concealed his mouth ; his brow was 
small, contracted, and furrowed ; his eyes deep-set and anxious. 
Conqueror of Garnett, captor of Pegram, he was now the man on 
horseback — "the young Napoleon," whom the President called 
" George " and trusted to the utmost. 

He had not been called from the plough, like Cincinnatus, but 
he had been summoned by the war from a railway office to take 
command of the army in the field. 
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He had set to work with a will at reconstructing a creation, 
but he could not obey the order of the people, " On to Rich- 
mond." McClellan made one diplomatic move soon after he 
arrived at the capital. He invited the newspaper correspondents 
at Washington to come and discuss their position with him. 
They flocked in masses, and he then and there drew up a treaty 
of peace and amity with the many-headed monster. Editors and 
correspondents were to abstain from printing anything which 
could give aid or comfort to the enemy, and in return the gov- 
ernment and the authorities would give facilities for obtaining 
and transmitting intelligence suitable for publication, partic- 
ularly of Federal successes. 

Every day increased my unpopularity, which was not unat- 
tended by personal danger, for it had reached the army. On 
the 1st of September (when partridge shooting opens), I was 
passing an earthwork near the Long Bridge, when a fellow 
shouted, " Bull Eun Russell ! you shall never write Bull Runs 
again," and levelled his rifle. I at once rode round into the 
fort and called for the sergeant of the guard, who arrested the 
man. He said: " It was a joke ; I wanted to frighten Bull Run 
Russell." But as the rifle was capped and at full cock, and his 
finger was on the trigger, I did not quite see the fun of it. 

The same day the government was cheered by the news of 
Butler's successful attack on Pamlico Sound. New heroes started 
up on distant battlefields. Poor General Scott was quite for- 
gotten. He was still Commander-in-Chief of the army and 
affected to direct its movements. Stat nominis umbra. I saw 
him almost every day, always in uniform, with yellow lapels and 
yellow sash, walking slowly between his two aides-de-camp, un- 
noticed save now and then, when some passer-by would stop and 
say to a friend : " Old Puss and Feathers does not look so happy 
to-day, I think." It struck me General McClellan ought to have 
been across the river with his army, but his headquarters were 
established in the house of Captain Wilkes at the corner of Presi- 
dent Square, and there he transacted all his military business 
aided by General Marcy, his father-in-law, Chief of his Staff, 
Van Vliet, and others, with his Staff. A little bird whispered to 
me that McClellan had good reasons for remaining close to the 
President and the politicians. The new Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army of the Potomac was warned that his absence from 
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Washington, even though he only went across the river, would 
encourage the enemy. Montesquieu taught long ago that fac- 
tion and intrigue are the cancers which eat into the body politic 
of a republic and they were rife enough just now around the 
President. 

On the 3d of September I rode out to the Chain Bridge to 
join an early reconnaissance. At Falls Church I was stopped by a 
picket, the officer of which refused to recognize General Scott's 
*pass. I said, "But is he not Commander-in-Chief?" "Well," 
said he, "I believe that is a fact. But you must argue the point 
with McClellan ! he is our boss at present." I turned to go back 
by the upper road. I there came across Mr. Lincoln, in a loose 
gray shooting coat and long vest, seated in the veranda of a 
farmer's house, " letting off " his jokes to the officers round, ap- 
parently indifferent to the Federal flag flying in sight from Mun- 
son's Hill. He waved his hand to me and called out : " I hope 
you like the boys over there. We are brightening up, you see!" 

As it would not suit me to be stopped by every sentry or 
picket, I went to General Scott when I came back the day I was 
stopped,' and was told that the pass was perfectly valid, " as the 
Lieutenant-General commanding the army was senior to every 
officer and could only have his pass revoked by the President." With 
a memorandum to that effect from Colonel Cullum in writing, I 
went to General McClellan's headquarters, where there was a 
council of war. Major Hudson, of his staff, told me that 
General McClellan thought it would have been much better if 
General Scott had given me a new special pass ; but, as he had 
thought fit to take the present course on his own responsibility, 
General McClellan could not interfere ; " from which I inferred 
that there were no very cordial relations between the headquarters 
of the Chief of the United States army and the headquarters of 
the army of the Potomac. Soon afterwards General Scott was re- 
tired from his command on his full pay, and General Halleck 
was summoned from California to strengthen the military cabinet 
at Washington. 

In addition to the general unpopularity to which I was ex- 
posed, my friendly relations with Mr. Seward suffered. Senator 
Sumner, too, was chilly. The President, though he told me a 
story now and then, did not talk to me in the same open, unre- 
served way as was his wont. Indeed, what were they to do when 
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there was a great outcry against Great Britain, the Times, and 
myself ? The citizens of Philadelphia got up a petition to Mr. 
Seward to send me away, on the ground that I had been guilty 
of treasonable practices and misrepresentations in my letter 
dated August 10th, and a lecture by the Professor of Khetoric 
was announced, the subject being myself, at which the President 
was invited to attend. 

September was drawing to a close. It was quite plain that 
McClellan had no intention of making a movement against Rich- 
mond. He told me his commissariat was deficient — he had no 
cavalry, he had not sufficient artillery. His regiments were 
badly officered and he was weeding out, in constant reviews and 
inspections, the preposterous fellow who made epaulettes ridicu- 
lous. A short time back he told me to be ready at any moment 
to move. Now, he hinted that I might go away for the winter, 
if I liked. One day, when I went round the front with him and 
old Major-General Bell, of the " Royals," who had arrived from 
Canada, I was struck by the difficulty presented by the country 
where the Confederate army lay. As Bell said : " A General 
could no more handle his troops among these woods than he could 
direct the movements of rabbits in a cover." That seemed to be 
McClellan's view also, and he renewed his hints that he would 
take his time. So I left Washington and went to Illinois, to 
have some shooting with a friend, Captain Lamy. The Central 
Illinois Railway Company gave us a sleeping-carriage from Chi- 
cago, and we halted at a shunting station near the town of 
D wight, under the guardianship of Colonel Foster. We enjoyed 
ourselves for several days among the prairie chickens, till, on an 
eventful Sunday morning, the 29th of September, we went out 
in a storm of rain. In the evening, I, " The Honorable Lord 
William Russell," was arrested in the name of the people of 
the Commonwealth of Illinois for "having, with a company of 
men and dogs, unlawfully assembled and, by firing shots, bark- 
ing, and noise, disturbed the peace of the State of Illinois," 
and so was to be brought up to answer for the same before 
the magistrate of the town. The fun of the thing was that 
the informer who had applied for my arrest generally went 
out shooting every Sunday, and that it was a habit of the 
people thereabouts to shoot upon that day without let or hin- 
drance. I, in fact, had not fired a shot at all. The next morn- 
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ing a special engine took me ofE to D wight, where the popula- 
tion assembled to give me a becoming, but not a warm, welcome. 
There, despite a most eloquent defence by Colonel Foster, I was 
fined half the maximum amount, according to law. I retired, 
after severe scoldings from old women in the crowd, from the 
Court House down the ladder by which I had reached it. 

Next day, on opening the mail, which was chucked to us by the 
train as it passed, I was startled by the words, " Grand advance 
of the army ! McClellan marching on Richmond ! Capture of 
Munson's Hill ! Retreat of the enemy ! 30,000 men ; their forti- 
fications seized ! " all in capitals. At eight o'clock that evening 
I started for Washington, which I reached on the 3d of October, 
to find all the world laughing at the wooden guns and Munson's 
Hill and at the pump which had been taken as a monster piece 
of ordnance. But there was an expedition to sail to Port Royal 
under the command of Burnside, and although the wife of a 
general, who commanded a division of the expedition, was 
allowed to accompany him, I could not obtain permission to do 
so. Burnside was willing, but he said my presence " must be 
sanctioned by the authorities." 

As Mr. Seward had complained to a friend of mine that 
I had not been near him for a long time, I sought his interven- 
tion. 

Mr. Seward did not refuse my request, but advised me not to 
leave Washington, as McClellan would certainly advance as soon 
as the diversion by Burnside had been made. There was no 
doubt that the army had been brightened up and solidified by 
McClellan and his officers, and when I took Mr. Butler Duncan, 
of New York, through the camps from Arlington to Upton's 
House by Munson's Hill to General Wadsworth's quarters, there 
seemed no reason why there should be any very long delay in test- 
ing the strength of the Confederate lines. Mr. Duncan was quite 
happy at what he saw, and expressed his belief that " the Union 
is all right," but, as I told him, " nothing looks so irresistible as 
your own bayonet until another is opposed to it." But McClellan 
did not stir. 

At the end of December I was attacked by typhoid fever, 
which had made a general attack on the quarters of the army. 
Several officers, including McClellan, and many of. the rank and 
file were on the sick list. On the last day of the year I was re- 
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moved to New York, and remained till the end of January, 
when I made a tour in Canada, as there was no possibility for 
military operations on the Potomac, where deep mud, alternating 
with snow and frost, bound the contending armies in winter 
quarters. On the 1st of March I returned to Washington. Mr- 
Cameron had retired and Mr. Stanton had been appointed Sec- 
retary of War. He was exceedingly civil to me when I met him 
at Lord Lyons', and gave me a pass to go to the front. 

McClellan was now about to take the field in earnest, and 
sent a message to me by the Comte de Paris to say he would have 
great pleasure in allowing me to accompany his headquarters. 
Colonel Neville and Colonel Fletcher of the Scots Guards, Cap- 
tain Lamy, and myself were to be provided for by the Quarter- 
master General, Van Vliet, on board a headquarters' steamer. I 
was on the point of leaving to join headquarters at Fortress 
Monroe, when the Secretary of State, who had expressed his in- 
dignation that a "Republican General should have foreign 
Princes and foreign newspaper correspondents on his staff," ex- 
ercised his authority. Waiting till General McClellan and Gen- 
eral Marcy had left Washington, he sent two orders to General 
Van Vliet from the War Office : 

" No. 1. That no person should be permitted to embark on board any 
vessel in the United States service without an order from the War Depart- 
ment. 

" No. 2. That Colonel Neville, Colonel Fletcher, and Captain Lamy, of 
the British Army, having been invited by General McClellan to accompany 
the expedition, were authorized to embark on board the vessel.'' 

General Van Vliet was very sorry. But he could not disobey. 
My mission terminated at once. I went on shore. Othello's oc- 
cupation was gone. The President expressed his regret that he 
could not overrule the decision of his Secretary, and so in the 
first week of April, 1862, I returned from New York to England. 

W. H. Russell. 



